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ABSTRACT 


A Study of Ethical Issues Raised in Some 
Sermons of William Sloane Coffin, Jr. 

December 1985-November 1986 
Marcia Mary Ball 

William Sloane Coffin, Jr., served seventeen years as 
chaplain at Yale University and eight more as senior pastor, 
Riverside Church, New York City. During this period as 
pastor, he called the attention of his congregation to many 
of the ethical problems facing America in the 1980s. This 
project is an analysis of twelve of his sermons, delivered 
during 1985 and 1986, uncovering the ethical issues he 
presented. Since he was greatly influenced by Reinhold 
Niebuhr, there is an inclusion of some of the tools Niebuhr 
used and Coffin's application of them to his own work. 

The introduction includes a defense of ethical preach¬ 
ing and reference to contemporary writers on the topic. 

Then a short summary of Niebuhr's arguments on love, 
justice and power is offered. Finally, a brief autobio¬ 
graphical summary of Coffin's life is given. 

The sermons include reactions to the thoughts as well 
as the ethical content of each. Coffin explores love as 
the commandment of Christ in almost every sermon— 
expounding, examining and proclaiming it in every aspect. 

He is especially concerned with the plight of the poor. 
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Sermon 4, "A Spiral of Joy," has the least amount of 
ethical implications. Sermon 9, "For the World to 
Survive," has the most. 

Coffin's sense of humor, shown in many places, makes 
the sermons come alive. The last sermon chosen is the only 
one based on a parable. 

The conclusions point out several weaknesses such as 
the paucity of Biblical material, the overlooking of 
important ethical issues and his advocacy of a socialism 
some would find offensive. Coffin's strengths lie in his 
informal style, his global outlook, and his awareness of 
today's world. He emphasizes that we can accept ourselves 
as we are worthy of remembrance. His unusually wide range 
of quotes adds interest to his writings. 

This project closes with a further examination of 
Niebuhr's views contrasted with Coffin's views. While 
Niebuhr moved away from a strong pacifist position, Coffin 
has recently taken the chairmanship of SANE/FREEZE, an 
organization dedicated to peace, but not necessarily to 
pacifism. Still, the difference between the two seems 
important. 
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The moral crisis is ever-changing but all changes 
reveal one constant factor. The moral life of man is 
continually in the embarrassment of realizing that the 
absolutes of biblical and rational norms—which enjoin 
responsibility for the neighbor's welfare—can never be 
perfectly fulfilled, either by the use of or abstention 
from any of the instruments of community or conflict. 
Therefore, religious and moral guides must teach the 
necessity of discriminate judgment. 


The above statement will be the underlying theology of 
this project. 


Reinhold Niebuhr, "A Christian Journal Confronts 
Mankind's Continuing Crisis," Christianity and Crisis . 
21 Feb. 1966: 11. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Ethics is very much a part of preaching. Since ethics 

is defined as "willed action," it immediately involves both 

the self and the community receiving the action. But 

internal thought and choice precedes action, and the 

Christian looks to his religion to help make such choices. 

Therefore, it is valid for the preacher to propose such 

choices in sermons. These may be posed as laws or axioms. 

They will help to guide the Christian through the very 

complex maze of contemporary life. 

Bonhoeffer writes, "There are not two realities, but 

only one reality, and that is the reality of God, which has 

2 

become manifest in Christ in reality of the world." 
Therefore, the preacher must include both contemporary 
realities as well as expounding the manifestation of God in 
Jesus Christ if the preacher is to fulfill the calling of 
the reality of God among us. To preach the whole Gospel is 
to include the whole of life's activities. 

Moral laws are latent in most Christian ethics. A 
modern system of fifteen such laws is summarized in Walter 

1 

Walter G. Muelder, Moral Law m Christian Social 
Ethics (Richmond: John Knox, 1966), 50. 

2 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Ethics (London: Collins, 

1964), 197. 
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3 

Muelder's book, for example. They need not be repeated 
here, but the rationale for preaching on ethics and moral 
laws is found in the work of the logician/ethicist. 

Craddock advocates what he calls "inductive preaching" 
which is based on the preacher's experiences and then moves 
to a general conclusion. He indicates that this form of 
preaching often leads the listeners to their own conclu¬ 
sions and implicates them in their own moral decisions. 

This reflection relies heavily on ethics. 

The need to study ethical issues is stressed by almost 
all modern theologians including Langdon Gilkey, Marjorie 
Suckhoki, Stanley Hauerwas, etc. The variety of ethical 
perspectives brought to bear on the application of the 
gospel is great. 

Ethnic minorities are producing their viewpoint in 
books by Gustavo Gutierrez, James Cone, and others. 

Rosemary Radford Ruether's book. To Change the World , 
explores not only these issues but also Jewish-Christian 
relations and a provocative chapter entitled, "Can a Male 
Saviour Save Women?" She also discusses ecology and human 
liberation. The plight of the American Indian, gay and 
lesbian people, the homeless and the poor living on our 
streets give ample motivation for thought on social issues, 
ethics and Christian involvement. 

3 Muelder, 51. 

4 

Fred B. Craddock, As One Without Authority 
(Nashville: Abingdon, 1986), 57. 
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Robert Bellah has written: 

When ordinary reality turns into a nightmare as 
it increasingly has in modern society, only some 
transcendental perspective offers any hope. It 
is of course impossible to prove Christianity 
or any other religion, but it is impossible to 
prove cognitively or scientifically any ultimate 
perspective on human life including Marxism, 
rationalism or any kind of scientism. The ade¬ 
quacy of any ultimate perspective is its ability 
to transform human experience so that it yields 
life instead of death. Our present fragmented 
and disorganized culture does not rank high on 
that criterion. 5 

Stanley Hauerwas has argued the problem, "What is the 

relation between Christology and social ethics." He states 

That we can ask such a question indicates that 
something is wrong. The question presupposed 
that the meaning and truth of commitment to 
Jesus can be determined apart from his social 
significance. In contrast I will argue that 
what it means for Jesus to be worthy of our 
worship is explicable only in terms of his 
social significance. 6 

He argues further that only a Christology which is a 
social ethic is worthy of consideration. Just being a 

believer, he says, does not give us the skills "to describe 

. . . 7 

and negotiate our social existence." 

It is these negotiations which William Sloane Coffin 
so often describes in his sermons. He has recognized, more 
than most, that modern people, so dominated by advanced 
technology, have been given little guidance to use this 


Robert N. Bellah, Beyond Belief (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1976), 245. 

6 Stanley Hauerwas, A Community of Character (Notre 
Dame: University of Notre Dame, 1981), 37. 

7 Ibid., 37. 
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technology for the benefit of all. 

Coffin's uncle was Henry Sloane Coffin, one-time 
president of Union Seminary in New York City. He was a 
great influence on William at many important points in his 
life and certainly added to the leaning toward liberalism 
in the best sense of the word. Henry Sloane Coffin 
supported the creation of the United Nations and was one of 
the founders of Christianity and Crisis . He represents the 
non-pacifist, liberal interpretation of the church ethics. 

William Sloane Coffin eventually entered Union 
Seminary for ministerial training. While there he came 
under the influence of Reinhold Niebuhr who also inspired 
his entrance to the ministry as seen in the quote below. 

Since Coffin uses much of Niebuhr's thought in his 
sermons, it is well to see what sources Niebuhr emphasized. 
Robert McAfee Brown writes in the introduction to The 
Essential Reinhold Niebuhr : 

Niebuhr's resources . . . were always two: 

(1) the particular heritage of the Christian 
faith that he had appropriated drawing 
especially on the Hebrew prophets, Jesus, Paul, 
the Reformers, and Kierkegaard, and (2) a 
viewpoint in scrutinizing the world around him 
not only in the light of his faith, but also 
with the tools of social science, political 
philosophy, and history that he acquired during 
his adult life. 8 

Niebuhr's interests that Coffin picked up were in the 
fields of economics, power, love, pride, justice, and the 


Reinhold Niebuhr, The Essential Reinhold Niebuhr , 
ed. Robert McAfee Brown (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1986), xiii. 
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naivete of the liberal church. In economics Niebuhr was at 
first a socialist but finally rejected that because 
"Niebuhr recognized the theological and philosophical 
inadequacies in Marxism as well as the historical betrayals 

Q 

of socialism that emerged in Stalinism." 

Coffin came under the influence of Reinhold Niebuhr 

when he was a college senior and attended a conference for 

those seniors interested in the ministry. Niebuhr was the 

first speaker of the morning. Coffin says: 

On that occasion he was as eloquent a man as I 
had ever heard. He urged some hundred of us to 
go into the ministry, only if we lost the battle 
to stay out. But an hour later, by the time he 
had painted a picture of the woes of the world 
including American racism and poverty, and had 
spoken of the need for church people to protest 
injustice in the name of God and human decency, 

I'm sure mine wasn't the only soul crying out, 
"Take me!" 10 

Coffin went to Union, still under the influence of that 
speech, and enjoyed the stimulation Union offered. It is 
evident that he absorbed much of Niebuhr's thought as will 
be seen in Chapter 2 of this project, "Coffin's Debt to 
Niebuhr." 

Coffin at that time was struggling with some of the 
very issues Niebuhr was teaching. Coffin admits to world¬ 
liness and disillusion in the struggles of good and evil, 
power and justice. 


9 

Ibid., xvi. 

10 

William Sloane Coffin, Jr., Once to Every Man 
(New York: Atheneum, 1978), 88. 
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In the matter of power, Niebuhr added, "Modern man 
does not regard life as tragic. He thinks that history is 
the record of the progressive triumph of good over evil." 11 
Coffin does not believe in the inevitable triumph over evil 
either and showed his opposition to this belief in several 
sermons. 

Niebuhr's thoughts on power leads into the subject of 
pride, justice and the liberal church. Niebuhr reflects on 
how love in the agape sense is involved in these issues. 
Just as Niebuhr taught that pure power must have moral 
respect to support it, so Coffin also stresses that power 
must be morally responsible. 

When Niebuhr talks of "love" he uses a phrase which 

has almost become a byword for him: the "Impossible 
12 

Possibility." He calls pride or self-love a sin in the 
following passage: 

Man, according to the biblical view, may use 
his freedom to make himself falsely the center 
of existence, but this does not change the fact 
that love rather than self-love is the law of 
his existence, in the sense that man can only 
be healthy, and his communities at peace, if 
man is drawn out of himself and saved from the 
self-defeating consequences of self-love. 13 

Both Niebuhr and Coffin saw that the only correction 
to self-love is the conscious commitment of one's self to 


Reinhold Niebuhr, Beyond Tragedy (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1965), 18. 

12 

Niebuhr, Essential Reinhold Niebuhr , xvi. 

13 Ibid., 130. 
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the will of God. Then persons receive the grace of forgive 
ness and are justified in faith. Coffin's message was to a 
people in his church who represented both the wealthiest 
and probably the poorest that New York City had to offer. 
Both need this faith and both may receive this grace when 
they so commit themselves. From his pulpit Coffin looked 
out upon a whole nation glutted with materialistic benefits 
and committed to achieving the affluence America makes 
possible. He also could see a nation holding in its hands 
a terrifying nuclear power while still trying to grapple 
with some of the most primary social ills of poverty, injus 
tice, intolerance, homelessness, prejudice and spiritual 
need. 

It is these issues Coffin addressed to his congrega¬ 
tion at Riverside Church during his years as senior pastor. 
In brief, his answer is found in 1 Corinthians 13, the 
great love chapter. But his playing on this theme with 
countless variations showed his great talent in preaching 
and his compassion for people. 

The following autobiographical sketch of William 
Sloane Coffin, Jr., is culled from his memoir. Once to 
Every Man . He was born in New York City in 1924 into a 
wealthy family. From his penthouse apartment window he 
and his brother, Ned, and his sister, Margot, watched tugs 
pulling barges on the East River. There were several 
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servants, a governess, a private school (Buckley), summers 
at Oyster Bay or France. He was in Paris and watched the 
welcome for Lindbergh after his lone flight across the 
Atlantic in 1927. 

He also had a great talent in music and at one time 
considered a career as a concert pianist. But, as he says, 
later he confined his piano playing to the "private" sector 
of his life. However, his talent was recognized by some of 
the great pianists of our time and his first wife was the 
daughter of Artur Rubenstein. 

From these beginnings it is hard to imagine him later 
in a jail in Birmingham, Alabama with Ralph Abernathy. But 
it seems as if rich children either absorb into the society 
of the wealthy or see very clearly the injustices of 
society and do something about them. Certainly Coffin did 
the latter. His sensitivity to the plight of the poor and 
those threatened by the social system has been his motiva¬ 
tion for his stand on ethical questions at various times. 

Throughout his teens and early twenties he was over¬ 
seas much of the time and, having a talent for languages, 
can speak French, German and Russian fluently. It was his 
ability in French that led him to help in the repatriation 
of refugees after World War II and, since many were 
Russian, he learned that language. This talent also led 
him to work several years for the CIA. 

Back in America he went to Yale Divinity School and 
Union Seminary. He married Eva Rubenstein and then was 
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appointed chaplain at Yale where he remained for seventeen 
years. 

During this time he was deeply involved in all manner 
of ethical problems, both with and for the students at 
Yale. He also joined the "Freedom Ride" to Birmingham 
and was involved with students who burned their draft cards 
during the Vietnam war. 

These activities led him more and more into deep 
thinking on the issues of justice, peace, compassion for 
the poor, and problems of persons involved in making 
ethical decisions of all kinds. The results are shown in 
his sermons. 

His personal life was not easy. He was divorced from 
Eva, then married Harriet Gibney whom he also divorced. 

That came just as he was completing his work at Yale. 

His memoirs stop at this point but we know that later 
he took the position of senior minister at Riverside 
Church, New York City, from which pulpit the sermons of 
1985-1986 were preached. Just recently he resigned from 
Riverside Church in order to chair the peace-activist 
organization, SANE/FREEZE. 

His memoirs reveal a man of deep commitment to Christ 
after having battled for years to gain his faith. He has a 
delightful sense of humor and is ever-ready for adventure. 
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CHAPTER 1 
The Sermons 

I have chosen twelve sermons for this project. They 
were all preached at Riverside Church, New York City, from 
December 1985 through most of 1986. While almost any group 
of Coffin's sermons would reveal his ethics, his aesthetics 
and his humor, I wanted the continuity of a group of sermons 
close together in time, those of recent date, but not from 
1987 when he was already planning to resign to take the 
chairmanship of SANE/FREEZE, the committee to reduce nuclear 
weapons and fight for peace. 

The list of sermons, topics, scripture passages and 
date of preaching follows: 

1. December 15, 1985, "Loving in the Manner of 
Christ." Isaiah 9:1-6; 1 Corinthians 13. 

2. February 16, 1986, "The Point of Lent." Ezekiel 
28:11-19; Matthew 4:1-11. 

3. February 23, 1986, "Unfriendly But Loving." Mark 
8:31-36. 

4. March 2, 1986, "A Spiral of Joy." Psalms 104: 

John 19:30. 

5. March 23, 1986, "The Eternal Rider" (Palm Sunday). 
Zechariah 9:9-10; John 12:12-19. 

6. March 30, 1986, "Christ in Vivo" (Easter). Luke 
24:1-12. 
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7. April 13, 1986, "Do You Love Me?" John 21:1-17. 

8. April 20, 1986, "The Only Commandment." John 13: 

1-34. 

9. May 4, 1986, "For the World to Survive." Amos 
6:1-7. 

10. July 27, 1986, "To Receive a Child." Mark 10: 
13-16. 

11. October 19, 1986, "What the Lord Requires of Us." 
Micah 6:6-8. 

12. November 23, 1986, "A Neighborhood as Wide as 
God's Heart." Luke 10. 

It is interesting to note the spread of Scripture 
passages Coffin used during the period. The Old Testament 
is represented by Isaiah, Ezekiel, Psalms, Zechariah, Micah 
and Amos. All except Psalms are prophets dating from the 
eighth century BC forward. There is nothing here from the 
Pentateuch or early Jewish history. These same prophets 
were also a resource for Niebuhr as quoted on page 4. 

The New Testament is confined to the gospels, except 
for 1 Corinthians 13. Matthew is only used once; Mark, 

Luke and John are used twice each. 

Each sermon will attempt to show Niebuhr's "necessity 
of discriminate judgment." 

" Loving in the Manner of Christ " 

December 15, 1985 

Scripture: Isaiah 9:1-6; 1 Corinthians 13 

In his introduction, Coffin makes the point that love 
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is even greater than hope. (He had preached on hope the 
previous Sunday.) He speaks of love as the law of life, 
the life of the spirit and of love as a mine of the heart 
for digging deeply. 

He brings the love chapter up-to-date with the words: 

'•Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels"—musicians, writers, preachers take 
note—and "though I understand all mysteries and 
have all knowledge"—professors, your attention 
please—and "though I give all my goods to feed 
the poor"—radicals, your turn—"and though I 
give my body to be burned"—watch it, would-be 
martyrs and superpatriots responding to appeals 
to hatred disguised as patriotism—for even if I 
have and do all these things and have not love , 
it profiteth me nothing. 

Coffin proclaims this as the most radical ethical 
statement of all holy books in the world. To understand it 
he identifies four kinds of retaliation for those who feel 
they have been wronged. 

First is unlimited retaliation where one's retaliation 
far exceeds the value of the original wrong. "Kill my cat, 
and I'll kill your dog, your mule and you too." This is 
the concept of might makes right. It is babyish in the 
extreme. 

Second is limited retaliation, the concept in the Old 
Testament which is expressed in the law, "An eye for an 
eye." It puts a restraint on human nature, get even but no 
more. He describes this as childish. 

The third kind of retaliation is limited love. This 
was also advocated in the Old Testament. Love is expressed 
towards a neighbor which usually meant a fellow Jew. 
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Anyone outside the community, tribe or Jewish nation was 
subject to retaliation of the first or second kind. 

In our day this has led to white supremacy, religious 
bigotry, "Herrenvolk," such slogans as "America for the 
Americans"—not including Red Indians, and other comparable 
statements. It is self-serving and, as Jesus said, "Do not 
even the tax collectors do the same?" Coffin compared this 
kind of love with adolescence. 

The fourth kind of love is the love Jesus showed— 
unconditional love with no strings attached. It is the 
gift of oneself to the whole world. It is universal in 
scope. This, Coffin says, is the adult, mature kind of 
love which is the only answer to retaliation. It is 
tough. It is stable and it is the victorious answer to 
violence. He would agree with Niebuhr that love is the 
only final law. 

Coffin then proceeds on the basis of Niebuhr's words 
that absolutes of either biblical or rational norms can 
never be perfectly fulfilled, but need our wisdom in 
judgment. 

In a contemporary setting, Coffin describes the "Five 
Continent Initiative" put forward in 1985 by Sweden, 

Greece, India, Tanzania and Argentina. He hoped the super 
powers would listen to their call for mediation, but, he 


Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man: 
Human Destiny , vol. 2 (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1947), 201. 
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said, the churches and the press practically ignored the 

proposal. Our survival depends on mediation or total 

2 

extinction lies ahead for us all. 

Coffin's peace concern arises in part from his experi¬ 
ence with the CIA. He wrote when leaving: 

Over the years I have changed my mind. I now 
think it unwise of the CIA to try in any way to 
topple the regimes of other countries, . . . 
just as it is unwise to try to prop them up, 
another more recent CIA activity. ... If I 
have learned anything since leaving the CIA it 
is that fear for our own security is apt to be 
so blinding that American foreign policy has 
generally been most effective where national 
security has not been perceived to be at stake. 

Already before leaving the agency, I was 
beginning to feel uncomfortable with human 
problems defined in solely national, political 
terms. 3 

It is this human concern for peace that led him to 
wish for the mediation promised by the Five Continent 
Initiative, "When the entire world lives on the target of 
World War III. 4 5 

We are called to a way of life away from material 

goals. If we pursue materialism we tend to ignore poverty 

"in a land of plenty, condone injustice and inequality 

while paying lip service to the flag, the Founding Fathers 
. . 5 

and the Constitution." 


Coffin, "Loving in the Manner of Christ," Sermons 
from Riverside . 15 Dec. 1985: 4. 

3 

Coffin, Once to Every Man . 113. 

4 Coffin, "Loving," 4. 

5 Coffin, "Loving," 4. 
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There is one Latin proverb that is the basis for all 

good government: Audiatur et Altera pars—let the other 

side be heard. But in our day this seems to be drowned 

with other cries. Coffin says, "We have to be merciful 

6 

when we live at each other's mercy." 

Coffin concludes this sermon on love by observing that 
people want their opinions without the discomfort of thought. 
Love does not allow this. In fact, if we are loving we 
will do our best thinking over the problems of the day. 

No life is without suffering. Love is a commandment. 
"Thou shalt love!" but it is said in persuasion not compul¬ 
sion. No human should feel unwanted or unremembered. 

Anyone who has visited a nursing home for the aged and 
seen those who have lost most of their faculties have asked 
themselves why such are permitted to live. Why doesn't God 
in love release them in death. But the above words stand 
out in stark reality: No human should feel unwanted or 
unremembered ! Our task is to love unconditionally as Jesus 
did. 

We have four things to keep on doing if we are to 
love. These are to continue to defend the downtrodden, to 
continue to avoid the planet's final defeat by nuclear 
holocaust, to continue to help one another, and to continue 

7 

to love one another. The ethical implications of these 


Coffin, "Loving," 4. 
7 Coffin, "Loving," 6. 
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should be enough to keep us busy for a long time to come, 
if not for a life time, but we must continue to search for 
discriminate judgment. 

" The Point of Lent ” 

February 16, 1986 

Scripture: Ezekiel 28:11-19; Matthew 4:1-11 

It seems best to present this sermon first in outline 

form: 

1. Introduction of Jesus' temptations. 

2. First temptation: command these stones to become 
bread. This temptation is to use power selfishly for 
materialistic gain. 

3. Second temptation: throw yourself from the pin¬ 
nacle of the temple. This temptation appeals to those who, 
having given themselves to God, expect Him to do all the 
work. 

4. Third temptation: worship the devil. This temp¬ 
tation is to seek status through power. 

5. Conclusion: the point of Lent is to mitigate our 
pride. 

Coffin is a realist as well as an idealist. He sees 
today's world dominated by science and technology, yet he 
speaks with authority on subj ects that cannot be touched by 
science. He can be rational, charismatic, legalistic or 
traditionalistic by turns. In this sermon he slices through 
the controversies of myth, the existence of the devil, and 
the conflicts with science in a compelling manner. Science 
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and religion in our day, by tacit agreement, tend to ignore 
each other. Coffin does not do this but seeks a reconcilia¬ 
tion between the two, especially in this sermon. 

One of the first things to be noted in this sermon is 
the number of references he has to other authors. He 
quotes Emily Dickinson, Lewis Mumford, Alfred North 
Whitehead, Henri Nouwen, Ronald Reagan, Senator Daniel 
Patrick Monyihan, Nickolai A. Berdyaev, James Wray and 
Rambo. This seems like an unusual list to throw together 
into one eight-page sermon, but he does it with a certain 
flamboyance and skill. 

His introduction belies the expectation of the congre¬ 
gation that he will preach on sin. Yet one sentence gives 
pause for thought—How often do conservative ideals mask 
unjust privileges, just as Marxist ideals hide the absolute 
inevitability of that sin which arises not in the 
environment but "in the depths of the human heart"? 8 

Conservative ideals remind us of some of our inherit¬ 
ance here in America. "Hard work yields its reward" is 
drilled into most of us from childhood. Yet we know now 
that there are those willing and able to work who cannot 
find jobs; we know of conscientious farmers who have lost 
their land; we know of homeless who cannot get together 
enough money to get off the streets. Those who condemn are 
often among the privileged or at least those who have never 


Coffin, "The Point of Lent," Sermons from Riverside . 
16 Feb. 1986: 1. 
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been hungry, yet feel virtuous—a sin that lives, as above, 
"in the depth of the human heart." 

Beginning the temptation story. Coffin talks of the 
need for solitude such as Jesus sought after his baptism. 
The devil, as a person, shows evil as a personal power, 
greater than us. Coffin reminds us that the devil is a 
fallen angel showing that evil arises, not from our lower 
nature but from our higher nature in the spiritual realm, 
seducing us into wrong choices. 

Stones turned to bread give Coffin the opportunity to 
lash out against the President. He says part of Reagan's 
popularity is that he makes us comfortable with our 
prejudices. Reagan said the heart of America is strong and 
good and true, but Coffin says that is not a verdict after 
the facts. He adds, preachers are to be troublers of the 
national conscience, not singers of Te Deums to America. 

Coffin quotes statistics which say there are 30,000 
millionaires and 30,000 homeless in New York City. He 
suggests the following solution as one which has possibili¬ 
ties of solving the homeless problem. (See Chapter 2 of 
this project for an extensive argument of this problem.) 
Coffin seriously proposed the following: 

Why not bring them together . . . asking every 
millionaire to contribute the $40,000 or 
$50,000 necessary to rehabilitate a city-owned 
apartment, and ask the city to contribute a 
modest sum. . . . 9 
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He proposes this is a creative and dynamic solution 
for New York and offers Riverside Church as the catalyst. 
He raises other issues such as selfishness, pride and the 
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ability of the wealthy to buy what they want. Churches 
defending the poor are often persecuted for their stand. 

He makes veiled references to the Liberation movement and 
the sanctuary movement as well. 10 

Niebuhr adds more. After a survey of the political 

and economic theories of Hobbes, Locke and the French 

enlightenment, he says: 

It is instructive that while modern political 
life can boast of genuine advances in justice, 

. . . modern economic life was allowed to 
develop cruel and iniquitous disproportions 
of power through the laissez-faire theories 
advanced by the physiocrats. . . . Both were 
equally wrong ... in attributing social sin 
... to social institutions and in hoping for 
a sinless man in a just society. 

The second temptation—for Christ to throw himself 
down from the pinnacle of the temple—is one that comes to 
people who renounce materialism hoping that now God will 
act. Just pure laziness is his judgment. They think they 
don't have to speak or work since they have "given them¬ 
selves to God." Coffin condemns those who never do the 
work of the church but just come and stay there. 

The third temptation—to worship the devil—is one to 
seek status with power. Coffin raises the question: Are 
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the nuclear weapons we are building for deterring war or 
merely deferring it until the results . . . (does he mean 
until we are sure of winning? It seems so.)? It is here 

he quotes Rambo, "Long before all else fails, resort to 

. 12 
violence." 

Because of its war policies in Central America, Coffin 
says the United States is becoming an outcast among its 
allies. Two years later, 1988, we can still say this—even 
more so. Coffin cites Mexico, Canada, Spain, France and 

China all buying from Nicaragua in spite of our embargo. 

. 13 

He calls it a war "that never should have started." 

The sermon concludes with an admonition to say, "Begone 
Satan" whenever we see selfish uses for material gains, or 
when we see this superpower seeking status. The story of 
the temptations concludes with angels ministering to our 
Lord. Let us hope there are still angels around, says 
Coffin, to do for us when we are ready to defy the devil. 

" Unfriendly, But Loving " 

February 23, 1986 
Scripture: Mark 8:31-36 

This sermon has three focal points around which Coffin 
builds his theme of friendship. The first point provokes at 
first a denial, then agreement in the listener. He says we 
fear our own good and always crucify it, then we go on to 
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crucify the best around us. 

Our first thought is—no, that is not true. But 
reflection shows it is as Coffin points out. It runs all 
through the Old Testament. Adam could not agree that he 
had sinned—Eve gave him the apple. Jacob tried to deceive 
his father, Saul was jealous of David as soon as he heard 
that David had "killed his ten thousands," Jonah set out 
for Tarshish when ordered to Ninevah, and, in the New 
Testament, Peter tried to dissuade Jesus from going to 
Jerusalem. 

With all these examples, Coffin says there is an 
underlying self-pity expressed in "what will happen to me?" 
If Adam agrees he disobeyed, what will happen? If Esau 
gets the inheritance, what will happen? If David super¬ 
sedes Saul, what will happen? If Jonah goes to Ninevah, 
gentiles might become believers, and then what will 
happen? If Jesus is killed as he is saying, Peter thinks, 
what will happen to me? So, while we try to convince 
ourselves we are only concerned for the other fellow, we 
are covering up a self-concern that temporarily destroys 
our ethical viewpoints so nobly (?) expressed verbally. 

Coffin reminds us that our ability to deceive 
ourselves is boundless. Most of us are dishonest with 
ourselves much of the time. Peter was showing this trait 
when he took Jesus aside and began to rebuke him. Jesus 
did not let Peter get away with it. In some of the 
strongest words Jesus spoke, he called Peter "Satan," 
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saying Peter's thoughts were only from man, not God. So, 
Jesus seemed to be unfriendly, but still he spoke in love, 
realizing Peter needed this rebuke. 

The truth must be spoken. Sometimes this is part of 

the cross we need to take up. Love never justifies 

avoiding reality and the soft, '•loving" excuses we hear in 

the churches dull us to a recognition of the truth. Coffin 

quotes an anonymous confession as follows: 

I was hungry and you blamed it on the commu¬ 
nists. 

I was hungry and you circled the moon. 

I was hungry and you told me to wait. 

I was hungry and you said, "So were my ances¬ 
tors ." 

I was hungry and you said, "We don't hire 
over 35." 

I was hungry and you told me I shouldn't be. 

I was hungry and you told me machines do that 
work now. 

I was hungry and you had Pentagon bills to pay. 

I was hungry and you said the poor are always 
with us. 

Lord, when do we see you hungry? 

For this section of the sermon we recall two moral 

principles from Walter Muelder: "Each person ought to 

realize in his own experience the maximum value of which he 

is capable in harmony with moral laws," and "All persons 

ought to devote themselves to serving the best interests of 

the group and to subordinate personal gain to social 
. 15 

gain." In these two laws we are called to carry our 
crosses in love. But Niebuhr would label this the 
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"impossible possibility that drives us." 

Coffin's second main point is the redistribution of 

wealth. It is the same point he made in the sermon of 

February 16—that there are 30,000 millionaires and 30,000 

homeless in New York City, and there should be some way to 

make this more equal. The abundant life does not consist of 

our materialistic culture. Jesus loved the rich so much he 

talked of their poverty of soul and spirit. He would not 

leave the rich at the mercy of their riches; just as he 

would not leave the poor at the mercy of their poverty. But 

Coffin accuses the churches of not making the redistribution 

16 

of wealth the most important thing on their agendas. 

Niebuhr has said: 

All historic forms of justice and injustice 
are determined to a much larger degree than pure 
rationalists or idealists realize by the given 
equilibrium or disproportion within each type of 
power and by the balance of various types of 
power in a given community. 17 

Coffin is addressing that realistic view of power but 
he does not share Niebuhr's pessimism about our ability to 
do this voluntarily. 

Coffin quotes Mark 8:36, "For what should it profit a 
man to gain the whole world and forfeit his life." 

Coffin's last point expounds the idea of the church as 
being founded on giving a second chance. Certainly Peter, 
of all the disciples, needed not only a second chance but a 
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third, fourth, fifth and more. We are in the same circum¬ 
stances as Peter. The more we examine our lives during 
Lent, the more we see the need for chances to start over 
again and again. This is an appeal to moral heroism which 
Niebuhr would say is inadequate to resolve the inequities 
of human justice. 

But Jesus had to face his enemies even as he loved 
them. He had to learn not to exclude them from his love. 
Peter, when he tried to dissuade Jesus from going to 
Jerusalem, was temporarily Jesus' enemy. But Jesus, by 
speaking frankly, showed he still loved and believed in 
Peter. He kept the friendship intact and helped Peter 
to grow spiritually. The results were shown in Peter's 
stature as the prime leader of the early church at Pente¬ 
cost. Peter is followed by all the witnesses through the 
centuries who have believed that there are tragedies 

greater than death but no greater victories than the 

18 

triumph of love. 

On this note of hope and courage and encouragement, 
Coffin concludes this sermon by citing all the heroes of 
Black history month, the violent ones as well as the non¬ 
violent. He says, "of them the world was not worthy, 

except for the spirit that can at any moment redeem any 

19 

one of its inhabitant." 
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Coffin always concludes on an upbeat spirit to send 
forth his listeners with a new resolve to start again, even 
though he has severely criticized them earlier. This sermon 
makes us face up to our ethical shortcomings, but does not 
help us address the systematic injustices in which we 
participate. While we have been told to crucify the best 
within us, we have sought our own comforts instead of being 
concerned with the hungry; we should share our wealth more, 
yet we do have a second chance. It was Peter's misguided 
love that led him to try to restrain Jesus from his destiny 
at Jerusalem, but it was Jesus' deep love for Peter that led 
to his speaking the truth to Peter and seemingly being harsh 
and unfriendly. Caesaria Philippi, where this incident took 
place, is far from Jerusalem, but it was a place sacred to 
pagan religions of the day and contained evidence of idols 
and spirit worship. Maybe this atmosphere was conducive to 
Peter's foggy thinking. At any rate, he had to learn that 
truth can be tough as well as tender. 

Coffin concludes this sermon; 

Let us remind ourselves and our fellow Christians 
that the church Christ calls us to build "demands 
justice politically, equality racially, love 
religiously, international vision nationally, and 
mutuality in the relationship between men and 
women." And by God's grace we shall have the 
courage to make enemies and the decency never to 
exclude them from our love. 20 

This is clearly liberal moralism. He does not have 

Niebuhr's realism in this sermon. 
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" A Spiral of Jov 11 
March 2 , 1986 

Scripture: Psalm 104; John 19:30 

This sermon has the least amount of ethical implica¬ 
tions of any in the group chosen. It is directed at the 
person in an intimate, personal way. It makes a good con¬ 
trast to the others and at the same time brings in a new 
insight on Jesus' submission on the cross. 

It is based, as Coffin says, on his reading of the 
book by Brother David Steindle-Rast, A Listening Heart: The 
Art of Contemplative Living (New York: Crossroads, 1983). 
This is a new role for the activist, William Sloane Coffin. 
Although as a minister he must have spent much time in 
contemplation, it is not usually the focus of his sermons. 

Of course the text, "And He bowed His head and gave up the 
spirit," leads us to a meditative frame of mind. 

I had preached on the words preceding these, "It is 
finished!" and had interpreted them as meaning the whole 
of God's plan to show His love had been completed in Jesus, 
but the words, "He bowed His head and gave up His spirit," 
had not appealed to me as preaching material. 

The use of the Seven last words during Lent is common 
to most churches. But it did not often classify as a 
"Spiral of Joy"—the title Coffin gives this sermon. But, 
as he proceeds along new lines of thought, we are inclined 
to agree with him. 

Coffin changes my mind. Through a series of authors, 
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including Carson McCullers, Robert Penn Warren, David 
Steindle-Rast (a Japanese Zen master), and the last verse 
of "When I Survey the Wondrous Cross," Coffin leads us to 
a unique understanding of love. 

He asks, where does love begin? It should begin with 
a tree, a rock, a cloud, a butterfly, a child. It should 
not begin with a woman. Yet, he chides, most men start at 
the wrong end of loving. 

Love should begin with daily life. It should start 
with something to enjoy which is a gift from God. When we 
perceive it, as when we are struck with awe and love in 
nature, we should react with gratitude. Gratitude produces 
happiness; it takes time to develop. So we get a spiral¬ 
ling of joy. 

First we receive, through seeing and listening, then 
we express gratitude to the giver; the giver in turn 
becomes the receiver and gives even more, promoting more 
gratitude. This is surely the case with God and His 
blessings to us. 

Coffin uses a very simple illustration to show how 
this works. He describes a mother giving her baby a 
rattle. The baby is so pleased it smiles. This in turn 
inspires the mother to pick the baby up and give it a 
kiss. This kiss is worth far more than the rattle and 
the spiral has begun. 

The Zen master was overcome by the beauties of nature 
and found himself bowing in response. This leads us into 
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the new thought of Jesus bowing His head. Was it in 

gratitude that He had been permitted to do God's will? 

Coffin thinks so. He writes: 

Jesus would do anything for God—out of shear 
gratitude for all the good things, and deep 
meaning, and sense of purpose, and love and 
joy that God had put into his life. He who 
dies, his sole possession a robe, knew that 
there are two ways to be rich: one is to have 
a lot of money, the other to have few needs. 

Jesus didn't need all things to enjoy life; he 
had been given life to enjoy all things. He 
exemplified the truth that gratitude produces 
happiness, not happiness gratitude. 21 

In this quote we have the hidden ethics of this 
sermon. Coffin is subtly trying to tell us that we should 
seek few needs. In our world of material goals, this is a 
sorely needed message. 

Coffin emphasizes that what is worth living for is 
worth dying for—it is the triumph of love. "A whole Jew 
is one with a broken heart." If Christians had broken 
hearts over the troubles of today, love could triumph. 

This is truly an "open door" policy for our time. We 
would open to those who ask for aid and who instead receive 
repression. It would open the way to mediation instead of 
the spiralling of arms and new weapons. It would provide 
an answer to the problem of New York's 30,000 millionaires 
versus 30,000 homeless. It would answer the race prejudice 
that once again seems to be building up. 
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In a recent talk in Claremont, California, Elie Wiesel 
said that in 1945 he thought anti-Semitism was dead but now 
he sees all the elements of it present in our society 
today. A local supermarket quickly removed a sign someone 
had placed outside its door—"Blacks, go home." We must 
not close our eyes to the presence of such prejudice. 

A life lived in gratitude is a life of happiness, and 
so Coffin concludes: 

. . . whenever we are called to bow our heads 
for the last time, may it still be with grati¬ 
tude to Almighty God for all the blessings of 
this life; may it be with a spirit worthy of 
Him/Her who gave it to us with such hope and 
love. 23 

" The Eternal Rider " 

March 23, 1986 

Scripture: Zechariah 9:9-10; John 12:12-19 

The Zechariah passage portrays a king coming riding on 
a donkey in humility, but still the people should shout for 
joy because this king will bring peace "from sea to sea, 
from the Euphrates River to the ends of the earth." Coffin 
preached this sermon on Palm Sunday. In the introduction 
he describes the original scene. He dwells on the fact 
that the people do not want a humble king riding on a 
donkey but they want someone who "walks free and own[s] no 
superior." 24 
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Coffin asks, "What Filipino, Black South African, or 

American who still has the courage to dissent from the 

popular wisdom of the moment, can / t understand their 
. 25 

desire?" One can almost hear the chanting, "We want 
a leader, we want a leader, not one riding on an ass." 

Next Coffin tries to picture Jesus riding into New 
York City. Where would he start and end his ride? He 
would start in the Bronx or in Brooklyn or in Harlem. He 
would start down among the abandoned buildings—as Coffin 
says—symbols of abandoned people. He would end his ride 
at the United Nations building. 

Coffin would place him on this route because Jesus 
always sides with the poor. We don't want to, and in so 
doing we seem to wrap ourselves in our "repressive, 
reactionary religion," thinking of our own salvation and 
our own selfish aims and ideals. This is not Jesus' 
way. Coffin stresses this in saying we are not so much in 
danger of secular humanism as we are the over-evangelistic 
zeal prevalent today. 

Recently I viewed a television play based on the 
Scopes trial of 1925. Then the issue was religion versus 
science. Now the issue is religion versus secularism. But 
the present-day religious evangelists are just as narrow¬ 
minded as they were sixty years ago. In the play the 
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defense lawyer was left alone in the courtroom after the 
trial was over. He walked over to the judge's bench and 
picked up a copy of the Bible, then he took his copy of 
Darwin, weighed both in his two hands—they weighed about 
the same—then packed both books in his briefcase. 

We need to do something like that today. Take our 
Bibles and a copy of a plan for justice, peace and the 
homeless, and put them in our briefcases and go out to 
build the kingdom. 

Coffin mentions our social inequalities and feels the 

same as Tom Driver that the passon for justice has been 

. . . . 27 

distorted into a passion for individual salvation. 

Coffin concludes this part of the sermon by a plea for our 

unity in Christ Jesus. Any left behind are out of 

relationship and that is not Christ's will. 

In the second part of the sermon Coffin tackles the 
subject of pluralism. He quotes Paul, "We are all one in 
Christ Jesus," and says that life and relationship are 
synonymous. Pluralism takes two forms: it may refer to 
different denominations of the Christian religion as in the 
quote below, or it may refer to different religions as in 
the next quotation. 

Certain fairly determinate principles of 
differentiation— ethnic, regional, class—have 
operated to produce an intelligible pattern of 
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social differentiation among religious groups, 
even though there remains much fluidity. 28 

He goes on to enumerate the different denominations found 

in most American communities. 

Gilkey, however, discusses a much wider pluralism to 
include other religions, especially Buddhism with which he 
is familiar. As we encounter other religions, one major 
benefit that is seen is new light on our own beliefs which 
help us to see new aspects of Christianity. Gilkey con¬ 
fesses this even as he explores the differences identified 
especially in a question by a Zen scholar, "Masao Abe, who 
asked, "Why does Professor Tillich and all western thought 
choose being rather than nonbeing, life rather than 
death?" 29 

Coffin would rather emphasize that today we have a 

need for community we have never experienced before. We 

search our Scriptures and find Paul saying, "God has made 

of one blood all the nations of the world." To achieve 

this unity, we need to have the "courage to dissent from 

30 

the popular wisdom of the moment." Again, this 
requires Niebuhr's judgment not to use absolute norms as 
man seeks for the significance of his life. 
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Finally, we in America need to hear the words of Wang 
Meng, "I wish Americans would be aware not only of what 
they know, what they have, and what they will do, but also 
of what they don't know, what they haven't achieved, and 
what they will never achieve. Only then can they be truly 
mature." 31 

"Christ in Vivo" 


March 30, 1986 
Scripture: Luke 24:1-12 

This Easter sermon has a strong ethical emphasis in 
this paragraph from the middle of the sermon: 

Only God has the authority to end life on this 
planet. We have only the power. I have no 
trouble hearing the voice of the Risen Christ 
pressing us to be sisters and brothers, not only 
to each other, but to all the world. I can hear 
Christ calling us to God's broad vision and in 
its name to oppose the arms race, the hatred that 
so frequently becomes a patriotic virtue, and all 
acts of exasperated imperial violence. To 
support mediation in place of confrontation, the 
test ban treaty, the UN, the international income 
tax, Black freedom (which makes white freedom 
possible) all those good and necessary things 
could also fill the wrinkled bellies of millions 
of God's children who go to sleep hungry every 
night in a world which, organized in a brotherly/ 
sisterly fashion could feed them all. 32 

But to examine other parts of the sermon we must 
return to the beginning. On Easter, he says, we are here 
to celebrate love—the love of the Word made flesh, the 
love that William Cullen Bryant says, "If crushed will rise 
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again." We can kill God's love but we cannot keep it 
dead. It will rise. 

The kingdom that Christ came to establish by love is 
a community that can exclude no one. He then concludes, 

"It is acknowledged ignorance that unites us, while acknowl¬ 
edged possession of the truth divides us. 34 

Here Coffin is stressing once again his belief in 
recognizing pluralism. Those who think they alone possess 
the truth draw off into an exclusiveness that will admit no 
one who does not agree with them. They deny human rights 
and feel their way is the only way. In a play on words, 

Coffin says, "Possessors of the Truth don't believe in the 

35 

Word made flesh, they believe in the Word made words." 

He describes the first Easter and the women arriving 
at the tomb and the "two men in dazzling apparel" who asked 
them, "Why look among the dead for someone who is alive?" 

If this is a pertinent question for today, and Coffin 
believes that it is, it must affect our total lives. It 
will influence all our actions, our decisions, our morals, 
and so our ethics. 

I was reminded of a very strong incident in my own 
life similar to the women at the tomb. I was in Jerusalem 
visiting the Garden Tomb, even though I do not believe it 
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to be the original tomb. I was with a friend who preceded 
me into the tomb. After seeing the interior, I turned to 
leave. There was a sign over the door: "He is not here 
for He is risen." Immediately I thought, "Why, then, am I 
here?" I left the tomb without looking back, resolved that 
while it is very nice to visit the Holy Land, and I can 
read my Bible with more understanding because of it, I am 
not going to live as though Christ were there. After my 
return to Zimbabwe, a friend asked me, "Why didn't you 
bring Christ back with you?" And I could reply, "I didn't 
have to! He was ahead of me." 

Coffin castigates those who do not want Christ in vivo 
but want Christ in vitro-embalmed, as he says, in creeds, 
doctrines and rituals. One is reminded of St. Peter's 
Basilica in Rome where the embalmed corpses of saints lie 
under glass. If one has a rosary, it can be laid against 
the hand of the saint for a special blessing. No, Christ 
cannot be kept under glass, for He is alive! 

"Where would we look for Him today?" Coffin asks. His 
answer is to look for those who do not follow a path but 
who lay a trail. What an army of saints that brings to 
mind. Even today we have an up-to-date roster. 

It was my privilege to cross the trails laid down by 
David Livingstone. They ended under a lonely tree in 
Zambia. But faithful followers, feeling that his body 
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should be returned to England, carried it one thousand 
miles to the Indian Ocean for transport. The trail was 
never lost. Southern Africa has many trail blazers in our 
day, including Steve Bike, Alan Paton, Nelson Mandela, 
Laurens van der Post, Bishop Desmond Tutu and Rev. Allan 
Boesak, to name only a few. 

Coffin suggests we should march to our own drum so we 

37 

"don't get out of step with ourselves." Martin Luther 

King and Howard Thurman both knew this. Latin American 

theologians also know. Is the Risen Christ to be found in 

the Christian church today? Yes, says Coffin, IF: 

. . . the church remembers that the integrity 
of love is more important than the purity of 
dogma. Yes, if the church remembers that she 
cannot bind herself to the Prince of Peace and 
go awhoring after the gods of war. Yes, if the 
church remembers that she cannot proclaim the 
gospel of Christ while officiating at the 
altars of anticommunism. Yes, if the church 
remembers that she cannot stand for peace while 
lying prostrate before the shrine of national 
security. Yes, if the church remembers that 
the greatest of these is love, that Christ came 
to forge by love a community that excludes no 
one. 3 8 

Coffin concludes this sermon by saying that no one 
comes to the Father except those willing to come with 
everyone else. The church must draw a circle that includes 
everyone. One is reminded of a line from Edward Markham, 

"I drew a circle that took him in." But exclusive circles 
are also drawn. The old witch doctor of Africa drew "magic" 
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circles to kill. Many early Christian pastors had the 

courage to do just that and so break the power of witchcraft 

by showing that the witch doctor's circles were too small. 

The ending is a plea that Christ be resurrected in each 

one of our hearts that "we may give rapt attention to each 

other's existence, become sisters and brothers to all the 

world, and help the church draw a circle of love that 

39 

includes everyone." 

Niebuhr warns that the new world must be built by those 

who hope in faith. He says that "history moves toward the 

realization of the Kingdom, but yet the judgment of God is 

40 

upon every new realization." 

" Do You Love Me? " 

April 13, 1986 
Scripture: John 21:1-17 

After the resurrection the disciples went fishing, and 
this sermon is based on that incident. One of the most 
impressive sights in all the Holy Land is the beautiful 
little chapel on the western shore of Lake Galilee where 
this incident took place. There are some ancient stairs on 
the lake side of the chapel and it is easy to imagine Jesus 
standing there waiting for Peter and the others to come to 
shore. 

Coffin attributes the disciples' decision to go fishing 
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to the attitude we so often see after a high moment in life. 

Simon Peter said, "I am going fishing." After 
Passover in Jerusalem, the disciples are back in 
Galilee; back among the boats lying on the beach, 
back among their companions, mending their nets 
exactly as they had done for years before being 
summoned away by Jesus. 41 

How close this fits with Niebuhr's idea that the moral 
life is an embarrassment of realizing you can never per¬ 
fectly fulfill the Biblical demands1 

The Lord knows better than you do that you have to 
make a living and He knows how to provide that. Today many 
jobs do not have much appeal. Some jobs would make one 
feel guilty, some are illegal, some immoral. Do we have to 
stay in those jobs? Jesus told a parable pertaining to 
that. A man started to build a tower without first count¬ 
ing the cost. When he could not complete it, some people 
laughed at him for his foolishness. 42 The incident by 
the lakeside is Peter's chance to test his heart. "Do you 
love Me more than these?" This testing must come to each 
of us many times in our lives. 

Coffin cites especially young college graduates. They 
have been pursuing ideals for their years at college; now 
they are forced to let their ambitions rule their decisions. 
Parents put pressure on them—"We spent a lot of money on 
your education." Friends look at them expectantly. So 
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ambitions, which should always be servant to ideals, gain 
the upper hand and ideals are "put away in a closet" until 
marriage brings children and all of a sudden ideals are 
again important. 43 

In a quotation from Thornton Wilder's Our Town . Coffin 
shows how little we value each day's decisions. Emily, who 
had died, is allowed one day back on earth and she finally 
bursts out, "Oh earth, you're too wonderful for anybody to 
realize you." That is why we worship in church each 
week. It should bring us back again to our ideals. 

A recent television play. Memorial Dav . showed this. 

A lawyer defended a builder who had neglected a safety 
measure in a building which collapsed, killing several 
people. When the lawyer found his client was guilty, but 
realizing he was the only one who knew this, he was tempted 
to proceed with the defense. But, testing his heart, he 
knew he could not continue. He lost his law firm job but 
kept his ideals. 

"To me bread, fish and Jesus symbolize the routine 

. . 45 

redeemed. Any affair with Jesus is full of wonder." 

Coffin says this is why he loves the gospel story. 

Any job, then, can be redeemed if Jesus is present. 

But this also implies that any job at which Jesus would not 
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be present cannot be redeemed. Recently I watched as eight 
thousand workers entered the nuclear testing site for their 
daily job. I was thankful then, and still am, that I never 
had to work at a job where I had to pass demonstrators 
calling for peace. Some of those workers undoubtedly 
believed they were working for peace by being prepared for 
war, but if we are to stop war, we must provide jobs that 
match those ideals and convince the world that war does not 
bring peace. 

Jesus' questions to Peter were a testing of Peter's 
heart. Jesus knew Peter's future. Such a life would not 
be easy, so Peter's love had to be permanent—not a fad or 
impulse. Does Peter love enough? That is the question to 
him and each disciple. "My love has attracted you, my 

disciples; make that love attractive to all humanity. 

. 46 

That's all. All the rest is commentary." 

Our job is to be ready to respond to such love and in 

the response we will find that love overcomes our fears. 

This love can carry us beyond our boring selfish ways, is 

the conclusion leading Coffin to his final paragraph; 

So, this week, whenever you have to make deci¬ 
sions about how you're going to think and act 
in this world . . . whenever you have to decide 
how your country should respond to terrorism or 
to invitations to stop nuclear testing, to the 
plight of the elderly poor and young poor, too, 
don't let your heart contract, let it expand. 

Let your heart hear that insistent question 
that Jesus addresses to each of us. "Robert, 
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Sarah, Ruth, Andy—fill in your own name—do you 
love me more than these?" Do you love me? Do 
you love me? I suspect a lot more of you than 
think you can are able, willing, and eager to 
answer, "Yes, Lord, You know that I love 
you." And if that's the case, then we know 
God's precious, hungry sheep will be fed. 47 

This sermon, directed towards the individual, shows 
ideas that Reinhold Niebuhr would counteract. Niebuhr was 
not a romanticist or a sentimentalist. In his Moral Man 
and Immoral Society he speaks out against the moralists: 

Insofar as this treatise has a polemic 
interest, it is directed against moralists, 
both religious and secular, who imagine that 
the egoism of individuals is being progres¬ 
sively checked by the development of 
rationality or the growth of a religiously 
inspired goodwill and that nothing but the 
continuance of this process is necessary to 
establish social harmony between all the 
human societies and collectives. 

Further, after denouncing modern educators and social 

scientists, Niebuhr says: 

The ultimate purpose of this task is to find 
political methods which will offer the most 
promise of achieving an ethical social goal for 
society. Such methods must always be judged by 
two criteria: 1. Do they do justice to the moral 
resources and possibilities in human nature and 
provide for the exploitation of every latent 
moral capacity in man? 2. Do they take account 
of the limitations of human nature, particularly 
those which manifest themselves in man's 
collective behavior? 

Coffin shows his romantic visionary side in this 

sermon. Again, Niebuhr would counter it in this quote: 

So difficult it is to avoid the Scylla of 
despotism and the Charybdis of anarchy that it 
is safe to hazard the prophecy that the dream 
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of perpetual peace and brotherhood for human 
society is one which will never be fully 
realized. It is a vision prompted by the 
conscience and insight of individual man, but 
incapable of fulfillment by collective man. 

It is like true religious visions, possible 
of approximation but not of realization in 
actual history. 48 

Such disparant views between Coffin and Niebuhr must 
have comments. First, I wonder if Niebuhr's views might 
have modified in light of the threat of nuclear extinction. 
It is even more likely in our day than when Niebuhr died, 
even though he lived through the early atomic period. 

Second, Coffin obviously disagrees with Niebuhr here. 
Recently he resigned his position as Senior Minister of 
Riverside Church to accept the chairmanship of SANE/FREEZE, 
dedicated to the peace effort. 

Niebuhr discusses the two ethics of rational ethics, 
aiming at justice, and religious ethics, making love the 
ideal. He would agree that agape love moves us to courage 
to redeem society of injustice. 49 

" The Only Commandment " 

April 20, 1986 
Scripture: John 13:31-34 

Niebuhr has already said it: there is only one law, 
the law of love. 

The relation of the law of love to law as is 
perfectly comprehended in the story of Jesus' 
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encounter with the rich young man. The young 
man had "kept all the commandments," but the 
commandments did not satisfy him and his . . 

. uneasiness prompted the question, "What lack 
I yet?" This question . . . suggests that what 
lies in the uneasy consciousness of the sinner 
is not so much a knowledge that the ultimate 
law of life is the love of love as the more 
negative realization that obedience to the 
ordinary rules of justice and equality is not 
enough.* 0 

The young man thought he could find the absolute norm 
of biblical responsibility and thus "earn" eternal life. 

He had found that his unease stemmed from his inability to 
fulfill the law. Yet he could not discover what he still 
lacked. He needed Niebuhr's message that the absolute can 
never be completely fulfilled; especially individuals at 
times can only approximate the ideal. 

Coffin begins his sermon with a description of Judas 
leaving the Last Supper. He quotes—as soon as Judas left 
it was night. Those who turn their back on Jesus find 
themselves in bitterness, and often treachery. Judas 
wanted both Jesus and the world. He got neither one. 

From these musings Coffin concludes that, if our love 
of money is greater than our love for others, we better not 
attempt to follow Christ because we will be disillusioned. 
But those who selflessly work for others are glorified. 
Coffin says that they never withheld their love looking for 
self-glory, but they were accorded glory and honor. 

This sermon was preached just the week following the 
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raid on Libya when Qaddafi's fifteen-month-old daughter was 

killed. Here we think we are the best country in the 

world, yet we are guilty of a "heart of hate and hands to 

51 

destroy one another." The nations do not understand 
Niebuhr's concept of power and how to use it. 

Coffin points out several meanings of "How is the Son 
of man glorified?" First, by being a mirror to our human¬ 
ity to show us that what is worth living for is worth dying 
for. 

Second, Christ is a window to divinity showing us 
God's mercy. Recently I heard a meditation on windows. 

The speaker drew several illustrations of how others had 
been windows to her opening a way which was strange at the 
time. Every time she had to move, there were strangers to 
point the way and open her windows. Every teacher she had, 
had opened windows to her understanding. If Christ is a 
window to divinity, then we can rest in the peace that our 
faith is true. 

Now Coffin goes into an explanation of the cross which 
has interesting implications. First, he says, a cross is a 
capital I crossed out. The life of Jesus shows his "I" 
crossed out. Then the cross is a minus turned into a plus, 
so - becomes +. This leads to the new commandment, "Love 
as I have loved you." 

Are any of us PASSIONATELY convinced that love of 
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others is more important than love of money? Coffin 

addresses his next words to young people. 

This is no time to be making money—at least 
not more than you need, this is a time to 
listen and learn and to remember, as St. Paul 
says, "Love never ends." 52 

In a dramatic ending, Coffin says: 

The death of Qaddafi's daughter ... is as 
terrible as the death of the baby blown from 
the TWA plane by a terrorist's explosive. One 
does not avenge the other. By fighting fire 
with fire, Libya and America are producing only 
more ashes. The more we Americans bomb, the 
more we are shaped by our actions into the very 
image of those we profess to oppose and seek to 
destroy. ... We must back off from this 
brink lest we fulfill the prediction: "And so 
to the end of history, murder shall breed 
murder, always in the name of right and honor 
and peace, until the gods are tired of blood 
and create a race that can understand." 

Niebuhr's criticism of the raid would be that it was 

disproportionate to the problem. Of course, terrorism is 

the only means available to the powerless to equalize the 

power situation. 


"For the World to Survive" 


May 4, 1986 

Scripture: Amos 6:1-7; Colossians 3:8-17 
Unlike the sermon, "A Spiral of Joy," this sermon has 
the most ethical implications of any sermon in the chosen 
group. It would seem appropriate to quote the whole 
sermon! But it needs close analysis. 
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Coffin begins by pointing out three things for the 
world to survive as quoted in an ancient Rabbinic saying. 
These are truth, justice and peace. But, he says, the 
world has never held these virtues very long and indeed now 
we seem to be hurtling toward nuclear war. These are after 
all absolute norms, and again we see Niebuhr's wisdom in 
saying they cannot be completely fulfilled. Citing the 
Chernoble disaster, Coffin asks, "Why do we never consider 
a crisis important until we have had a disaster?" He has 
no answer. A discussion of each of the three virtues 
constitutes the sermon. 

Before tackling truth he describes an incident when he 
was the speaker at a conference of ministers. One said, 
"Coffin, you're a true prophet. You blow in, blow off and 
blow out." Another said, "How do you get away with saying 
the things you say? They'd run you out of town in Tulsa." 
Coffin responded, saying, "First of all, I never said Tulsa 
was leading this nation. . . . But how many have read two 
books on homosexuality and the church? How many have read 
two books on the arms race?" In answer to the first ques¬ 
tion, four hands went up. In answer to the second, twenty 
hands showed out of several hundred. 

Then he accuses them of complacency in their ignorance 

53 

and this "is an ethical and not an intellectual default." 

He was emphasizing that we must not deny the truth but face 
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it if we are to save ourselves and the world. Here Coffin 
is a realist and he insisted that, until we know the truth 
of the world, we cannot begin to plan for anything better. 
This is our first step. 

Americans are becoming passive because of all their 

distractions leading us to become a nation of "entertained 

slaves." Because we are complacent, we are ignorant and 

applaud "smooth talking religious and political leaders." 

He cites the ignorance of a released hostage who said the 

hijackers were against New Jersey and she couldn't 

understand why. The explanation was that the New Jersey 

was a battleship that had bombed Lebanon and she was 

unaware of that and confused it with the state of New 
54 

Jersey. 

Those who say, "What you don't know won't hurt you," 
should say, "What you don't know will kill you as it 
already has a lot of people." It is inconceivable that 
caring Christians could be complacent. 

Moving on to justice, we have the story of Rip van 

Winkle. When he woke after twenty years of sleeping, 

George Washington was in power, not King George. He slept 

through a revolution. Are we doing the same, he asks, and 

expounds on his answer: 

It is a revolution of human rights defined in 
terms of social justice. It is sweeping third 
world nations supported by a theology of 
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liberation that sees justice as central to, not 
ancillary to, salvation, revelation, sacramen- 
talism and spirituality. It is a revolution 
not made by communists, nor even by revolution¬ 
aries. Like all revolutions, it is made by 
unjust, repressive regimes for the simple 
reason that you can't have a revolt without 
revolting conditions. The fire won't spread 
unless the wood is dry. Only when the economic 
oligarchs are few do the freedom fighters 
become many. And armed guerrillas they do 
become, because governments that make peaceful 
revolution impossible make violent revolution 
inevitable. 55 

He warns that the revolution is not confined to third 
world countries, but the seeds are in our big cities. As 
long as "we Americans persist in making the rich richer, 
the poor poorer, and the military more powerful, the 
shorter the fuse on the time bomb. We must find alternate 
forms of abundance." 

Once again he is echoing the Rabbi's call for peace, 
truth and justice, but Coffin uses very strong words that 
speak to our day. We must assert the spiritual over the 
material in this secular world. 

In speaking of peace. Coffin quotes Eisenhower upon 
leaving the White House: 

Down the long lane of history yet to be written, 
America knows that this world of ours, ever 
growing smaller, must avoid becoming a community 
of dreadful fear and hate, and be, instead a 
proud confederation of mutual trust and respect. 56 

Coffin speaks of self-righteousness and atheistic 
communism in the same breath. They are the same. One 
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denies God, the other says we do not need God. He compares 
our day with the six million Jews on their way to death 
camps—they did not know their destination. We are on the 
same train, he declares, and we haven't the eyes to per¬ 
ceive it. He ends by quoting Paul, "To crown all these, 
there must be love." 

We particularly hear the echo of his mentor, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, when he uses the category of "pride" to see the 
follies of many national problems. 

" To Receive a Child " 

July 27, 1986 
Scripture: Mark 10:13-16 

On this day when Coffin baptized a child and was 
recognizing all children, it is surprising that he was able 
to turn the tables and include his ethics, but he did. 

He begins by mentioning that after visiting sick and 
dying in the hospital, he often stops at the maternity ward 
to see the newborns and to make himself realize once again 
that life is ever moving on. Two church members had died 
during the previous week, but here was the child they had 
just baptized. So, with this rather philosophical 
beginning. Coffin then jumps into his thoughts about Jesus 
"putting his arm around the children and blessing them." 

After a few words about fathers. Coffin turns to the 
child. The child is impulsive, not acting on a calculated 
risk. The injunction applies, "Don't look before you leap, 
if you do you will decide to sit down." Tallyrand said. 
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"Distrust first impulses. They are nearly always right." 

"What does it mean to receive a child in Jesus' name?" 

Coffin asks. His answer: 

If we can forget ourselves by giving ourselves 
to those from whom we can expect no benefit in 
return, at least no benefit in kind—then praise 
the Lord, Christ dwells within us, because we 
can do that only by the grace of God. 58 

Niebuhr would agree with this. 

Coffin talks of divorce and the concept that the 

father can best serve the family by leaving it and sending 

support money. This he roundly condemns. But women are 

also in for condemnation when they take the attitude of 

anti-men and anti-children. He states, "Babies are not 

incompatible with liberation." He quotes statistics that 

one out of five children in America are poor. Reaganomics 

has fed the rich and just promised the hungry that "more 

59 

crumbs will fall from the table." 

Now Coffin lights into the problems of the wage gap 
between men and women, prayer FOR the schools more than IN 
the schools, that men should be encouraged to teach in the 
lower grades, that sex education be expanded to family 
classes, drugs be eliminated, and that it be drilled into 
boys, "If you can't be a father, don't make a baby." 

With all this crammed into one paragraph, it leaves 
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one a bit breathless. But going over each item more slowly 

reveals his great ethical concerns. Some of them he 

inherited from Niebuhr and reveal the self-pride that 

Niebuhr so strongly condemned, as in the quote, "There is 

. . . no type of human eminence which is not subject to the 

60 

sin of self-destroying pride." 

It is self-pride that has kept many men from teaching 
in the lower grades. It is self-pride that leads families 
to reject family sex education, the parents feeling that 
they know all there is to know. It is self-pride at the 
bottom of the wage gaps between men and women, and it is 
self-pride that encourages a young father to abandon a 
mother and child because he is "not yet ready to be a 
father and settle down." 

Coffin concludes this sermon with a statement against 
Yuppies who insist they can have it all and for trading 
life for dollars. His final illustration was of a mistake 
in the records of Houston, Texas, where a two-year old 
child was called for jury duty. Coffin thinks that was not 
such a bad idea as "the child is the final jury before whom 
the world must be tried." 

Coffin is teaching Niebuhr's discriminate judgment and 
the responsibility for the neighbor's welfare by posing all 
these questions so difficult, yet so pertinent in our day. 
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" What the Lord Requires of Us 11 
October 19, 1986 
Scripture: Micah 6:6-8 

This was pledge Sunday at Riverside Church, so Coffin 
chose to talk about dreaming dreams and seeing visions, 
except that he starts by saying what dreaming dreams is 
NOT. He says: 

If God is the sole and direct author of the 
created order: if we human beings are the con¬ 
scious work of God's love, the object of God's 
sustaining and redeeming activity, if God 
continues to love us when we are least lovable— 
which is frequently—then we should expect a 
lot. We should have great expectations—of God, 
of ourselves, of each other, of our church. Let 
me put it this way: If the word of God can call 
forth shoots from dry stumps, a people from 
bones, sons and daughters from the stones at our 
feet, babes from barren wombs, and life from the 
tomb, then this Word, mightier than any power, 
can call forth from each of us a new creation, 
and no one of us should rest comfortably with 
anything less. 62 

Micah calls us to justice, not charity, and the differ¬ 
ence is important. Charity can be a downward motion. He 

quotes Walter Brueggemann: "Justice is to sort out what 

63 

belongs to whom, and to return it to them." Lincoln 
returned freedom to the slaves, says Coffin, and through 
turmoil Great Britain returned independence to India. 

America must return to the poor what belongs to them—a 
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roof over their heads and food on the table. Then we will 
catch up with the eighth century BC prophets! To do 
justice, as Niebuhr would say, is to intervene in the 
social order as Moses, Nathan and Elijah did. Coffin calls 
on the members of Riverside Church to be messengers to 
God's justice in the city, nation and world. 

What makes us blind? One basic cause that Niebuhr 
would applaud is anxiety. William James thought that the 
fear of poverty among educated people was "the worst moral 
disease from which our civilization suffers." 

We have grown literally afraid to be poor. 

We despise anyone who elects to be poor in 
order to simplify and save his inner life. If 
he does not join the general scramble and pant 
with the moneymaking street, we deem him 
spiritless and lacking in ambition. We have 
lost the power of imagining what the ancient 
idealization of poverty could have meant: the 
liberation from material attachments, the 
unbridled soul. . . , 64 

Such an example would set free our generation to be 

devoted to popular causes. But before we can do that we 

must, in the words of Micah, "love kindness." We over-value 

the capacity for independence and despise interdependence. 

We are too defensive, so we cannot learn because we do not 

love. We should love more deeply, talk to each other more 

and begin to see ourselves differently. We should be a 

nurturing community, loving fiercely, and tenderly. This is 

65 

dangerous, but it is what the Lord requires. 
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Coffin concludes this sermon by a plea for tithing to 
the church which would help us overcome our fear of being 
poor, help us to sort out what belongs to whom and help us 
support the church, which he said is "one of the most 
significant communities of faith in the religious life of 
this country." 

We cannot close this analysis without another quote 
from Niebuhr, which is the background for much of what 
Coffin has said: 


. . . civilization and cultures in their larger 
historical developments are never destroyed by 
external enemies without first having destroyed 
themselves. The force of their destruction is 
not only their own violation of the law of life, 
but the loss of their moral authority under the 
challenge of those who speak against their power 
in the name of the kingdom of God. Pure power 
cannot maintain itself. It must have some 
measure of moral respect. 67 

Has America lost its moral respect? The communities 
of faith throughout the nation help uphold it, but general 
appearances of our poverty and homelessness bring up the 
question again. Coffin and Niebuhr challenge us to con¬ 
stantly rethink the moral questions before us. 

" A Neighborhood as Wide as God*'s Heart " 

November 23, 1986 
Scripture: Luke 10 

I chose this sermon because it is the only one of the 
twelve based on a parable. It seems as if Coffin was 
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deliberately avoiding parables as well as other Scripture 
passages. He uses the Good Samaritan to describe the world 
as a neighborhood. Of course, that was the obvious choice 
of Scripture for the subject, but it still represents an 
unusual departure of form for Coffin. 

He starts by quoting not Luke but Ezekiel, chapter 8, 
which describes righteous living, especially with one's 
neighbor. That passage concludes by saying that one who is 
careful to obey the ordinances of good neighborliness will 
surely live. This is the point with which Coffin concludes 
the sermon. This sermon illustrates Coffin's idealism as 
different from Niebuhr's realism. 

Turning to the New Testament, Coffin cites Matthew 5, 

1 Corinthians 13, and Luke 10 to show what a good neighbor 
is like. But Luke 10 points out that love of God and love 
of neighbor are inseparable. At this point he is reflect¬ 
ing Niebuhr in a passage quoted earlier (see "The Only 
Commandment"). Coffin says, "Nowhere in literature, 

religious or otherwise, is there to be found a simpler and 

68 

more profound definition of a neighbor." 

In the circumstances of the parable, Jesus recognizes 
that the lawyer is trying to justify himself so, instead of 
answering, he asks him a question. The lawyer's answer is 
a combination of the Sh'ma Israel from Deuteronomy and 
Leviticus 19:18, showing that the lawyer knew his Jewish 
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law. Jesus answers, "Do this and you shall live." The 

emphasis is on LIVE. Coffin's comment is: 

We don't live in order to love, we love in 
order to live. To love is the expression of 
our aliveness. Only by love do we escape the 
sarcophagus of the self. As it is written in 
the letter of John, we pass out of death into 
life because we love our brother and sister. 69 
(1 John 3:14, RSV) 

Now Coffin turns to the present. Neighbor does not 
just mean "Jew" as we see today—Israel does not consider 
Palestinians as neighbors. Coffin calls Palestinians 
Hitler's last victims of the Nazis. 

How about America? Coffin is using the old prophets' 

device of condemning far distant peoples first, then 

turning to local situations. 

Americans like to think that the demand for com¬ 
munity, the intimacies of a community, and the 
demand for equality for all pull in tandem, but 
they don't, they never have. The Lincoln-Douglas 
debates were about this very issue with Lincoln 
arguing that the essence of democratic government 
was the "equality of all men" derived from natural 
law while Douglas insisted it was "the principle 
of popular sovereignty," the right of American 
communities to determine fundamental issues like 
slavery, for themselves. Ultimately force of arms 
held the nation together, but the tug of war 
between equality and community persists to this 
day. 7 0 

Next we have Jesus arguing that "international equality 

71 

is the sole basis for community." Finally, the question 
is not "Who is my neighbor?" but "Are YOU a neighbor?" 


Coffin, "A Neighborhood," 2. 
Coffin, "A Neighborhood," 3. 
Coffin, "A Neighborhood," 4. 
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Pursuing the parable, Coffin excuses the priest by 
citing the rule that a priest is unclean if he touches a 
dead body. He throws out the question, "How many of you, 
by a kind deed, have jeopardized your job for a week?" He 
also excuses the Levite who probably remembered the danger 
involved in stopping. The injured man could have been a 
decoy for robbers. 

But the Samaritan, by ignoring the danger and the 
delay in the end, found himself. He received a reward from 
the injured man—he found his identity, his life. Coffin 
concludes by saying: 

Love is also much more important than the laws 
Jesus talked about in the beginning of the story, 
for love goes beneath the laws, getting at the 
question of motives. Love goes between the laws, 
filling in the cracks, and love goes beyond the 
law. Laws are more restraining, but love is more 
demanding. Laws are more irritating, but love is 
more costly. 72 

Coffin's final quote is from St. Francis: 

It is in giving that we receive. We receive 
our essential status in God's World, which is 
to be a neighbor in a neighborhood as wide as 
God's heart. 73 

Niebuhr has already been quoted on the law of love 
(see page 42 of this project) so, just as he applied it to 
the story of the rich young ruler there, it also applies to 
the Good Samaritan in this sermon. Love helps us answer 
affirmatively to the question, "Are you a neighbor?" 


Coffin, "A Neighborhood," 6. 
Coffin, "A Neighborhood," 6. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Coffin's Debt to Reinhold Niebuhr 

A further look into Niebuhr is necessary to the back¬ 
ground of William Sloane Coffin. For this purpose, the 
following is a summary of Chapters 8 and 9 in The Essential 
Reinhold Niebuhr . Chapter 8 is titled, "The Christian 
Witness in the Social and National Order." 

Niebuhr begins his discussion by a comparison of 
liberalism and Marxism, both of which he classifies as 
secular illusions. Speaking of liberalism first, he claims 
that the idea of the sinfulness of men became outmoded 
under liberal culture. In its place, a "harmless" egoism 
came about saying that redemption comes through growth and 
development. 

But this is not really what sin is. Sin is a corrup¬ 
tion of man's will. It does not lie in man's weakness. If 
weakness is the root, evil grows with the development of the 
very freedom and power man was seeking to emancipate him. 

The illusions of liberalism fostered a Marxist rebel¬ 
lion which tried to get harmony in society by denying 
property. This makes property the root of evil and prom¬ 
ises redemption through the death of the ownership desire. 
But Marxism is an illusion also, since it combines economic 
and political power in the hands of one oligarchy and 
produces tyranny. 
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In the bitter civil war which has resulted between 
these two ideologies, man is not called to repent of his 
sin but to merely fight the other side. Where is the 
church in all this? It, too, stands in need of repentance. 
It must witness against both forms of secularism and preach 
man as sons before God. 

Niebuhr lists four sins of the church: 

1. All social evils and injustice has been sanctified 
by the church during some time in history, so social evil 
and injustice does not change. 

2. The church has declared politics irrelevant to its 
life, thus abandoning men to technology. A neutral church 
is allied to the established social forces. Coffin deals 
with this in the sermon of February 23, 1986, on page 25. 

3. The church is guilty of sentimentality when it 
says that the cure-all is for men to love one another. 

4. The graceless and inflexible legalism of some 
churches has defeated the very purpose of the church and 
needs the law of love. Coffin speaks of this in the sermon 
of October 18, page 58. 

So what is the business of the church? Niebuhr says: 

Our business is so to mediate the divine judg¬ 
ment and grace that nations, classes, states and 
cultures, as well as individuals, may discern 
the divine author of their wounds, that they may 
also know the possibility of a new and whole 
life. 1 


Niebuhr, The Essential Reinhold Niebuhr . 97. 
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The church has a message of judgment and mercy but 
repentance is always required. Let the nations beware lest 
they think their victories are a proof of virtue. This is 
idolatrous. On the other hand, while God is always on the 
side of the weak and despised. He will not tolerate bitter¬ 
ness and resentment by them. Life becomes death because of 
self-delusion and evasion, national pride and race prejudice. 
The church must extricate itself from these alliances. 

Coffin deals with these issues in the May 4, 1986 sermon. 

Chapter 9 is titled, "Why the Christian Church is NOT 
Pacifist." The problem of pacifism, as Niebuhr explained, 
arises when we equate the gospel with the law of "love one 
another." The gospel is the pronouncement that there is a 
divine resource for mercy. The grace of God is twofold. 

It gives the power of righteousness and justification in 
forgiveness. Man never achieves the full measure of Christ 
so love becomes the "Impossible possibility," the phrase 
that is always associated with Niebuhr. We might experi¬ 
ence intention in full measure but not realization . So sin 
is a permanent factor in human history. 

There is truth in pacifism, but there is also heresy. 
When one takes Christ seriously, he does not allow politi¬ 
cal strategies to become final norms. We cannot disavow 
the political task, we cannot free the individual from 
responsibility for social justice; therefore, we are con¬ 
fronted with the mystery of evil. But these norms are not 
final. This kind of pacifism is not heresy. 
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But when men rejected the Christian doctrine of 
original sin and reinterpreted the cross to make simple 
love the perfect ideal, thus assuring, so its advocates 
believe, a victory over the world, then pacifism became 
heresy. 

Niebuhr comes out very strong on emphasizing the sin 

of man. He is not willing to write it off by one sermon 

on love or a challenge to obey the law of Christ. While 

he was at one time a pacifist, he moved away from that 

position before World War II when he realized that: 

If we believe that if Britain had only been 
... 30% instead of 2% of conscientious 
objectors to military service, Hitler's heart 
would have been softened and he would not have 
dared to attack Poland, we hold to a faith 
which no historic reality justifies. 2 

Man is not basically good, Niebuhr insists. Coffin 
quoted this in the February 15 sermon, page 3, when he 
cited Reagan as saying the heart of America is basically 
good. Niebuhr strengthens his argument by saying that if 
we would be perfect we would love our enemies and be 
anxious for nothing. But the closer an idealist comes to 
loving and being anxiety free, the more he realizes how 
imperfect he is. If man as an individual is not good, man 
in the collective sense of community is not good either. 
Although we constantly seek justice, we have to walk a 
middle road between anarchy and tyranny because of man's 
egoism. So Niebuhr concludes by observing our sorry state 


Niebuhr, The Essential Reinhold Niebuhr . 105. 
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of moral and religious confusion. In its profoundest 
insights the Christian faith sees all human history- 
involved in guilt. The only release is by God's grace. 

Continuing on the theme of justice and love, Niebuhr 
expressed deep concern for justice in social life as 
follows: 


The struggle for justice is as profound a 
revelation of the possibilities and limits 
of historical existence as the quest for 
truth. . . . 

Community is an individual as well as 
social necessity: for the individual can 
realize himself only in intimate and organic 
relation with his fellow men. Love is 
therefore the primary law of his nature; and 
brotherhood the fundamental requirement of 
his social existence. 3 

No traditional attainment of brotherhood is 
secure against criticism from a higher his¬ 
torical perspective or safe from corruption 
on each new level of achievement. The task 
of creating community and avoiding anarchy 
is constantly pitched on broader and broader 
levels. 4 

The complex character of all historic con¬ 
ceptions of justice thus refutes both the 
relativists who see no possibility of finding 
valid principles of justice, and the rational¬ 
ists and optimists who imagine it possible to 
arrive at completely valid principles, free 
of every taint of special interest and histor¬ 
ical passion. 5 

In these quotes we see Niebuhr's love of paradox. To 
him, freedom is achieving a self-transcendent good which 
leads one to accept one's responsibilities, but freedom is 
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immediately caught in compromise. 

God is known only in forgiveness; sin is pride and 
breaking the love commandment; societies are almost never 
selfless, although individuals are at times. Love and 
justice are "impossible possibilities" we must work out. 

In consideration of Niebuhr's words, the following is 
an attempt to tie up his reasoning with a moral problem 
that Coffin outlined in his sermon of February 16, 1986. 
Coffin seldom provides a solution to the problems he poses, 
but in the following he suggests a solution. 

However, in discussing the question, four statements 
must be kept in mind; 

1. Coffin's suggestion to the millionaires might only 
have been a rhetorical device in a sermon, not really 
expecting anyone to act upon it. I do not agree with this 
since Coffin went to considerable trouble to spell out the 
solution. 

2. Coffin suggested it to stimulate thinking for 
other possible solutions to the homeless problem. This is 
a possibility but it seems he was far more serious about 
his own solution. 

3. As has been advocated throughout this paper, the 
need for discriminate judgment is foremost and no absolutes 
can be taken for granted. 

4. Coffin, as has been shown repeatedly, is more of 
an idealist, while Niebuhr is more of a realist, although 
Coffin reflects so very much of Niebuhr's thinking. 
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The problem takes the fact of 30,000 millionaires and 
30,000 homeless in New York City. He wants to ask every 
millionaire to contribute $40,000 to rehabilitate a city- 
owned apartment house, with the city contributing a "small 
sum" beyond the building itself for the homeless. Here is 
a clear problem of the ethics of love at work. It would 
create what "ought to be." 

Coffin ignores the question of worthiness of the 
homeless. His appeal is based on unselfish, disinterested, 
generous love. He is thinking of what is good for the city 
and for society as a whole. Behind his proposal we might 
see such a program as an example for other cities to 
follow. We might see the poor person getting a boost that 
would hopefully lift him out of his poverty. We might see 
a city proud of its record of help to the homeless. 

But, applying the realism of Niebuhr, we might also 
see a millionaire corrupted by his pride in giving, his 
egoism bolstered to such an extent he cannot remember the 
humility necessary to his Christian life. We might also 
see a poor person become greedy and feel he has a "right" 
to such help, thus becoming ungrateful. We might see the 
public at large looking at this project as an expression 
of Communism. Some would raise the old question that a man 
must earn what he gets and so oppose the program. Others 
would give many reasons why such a program might be undemo¬ 
cratic, harmful, un-American and unworkable. 

In Moral Man and Immoral Society . Niebuhr distinguishes 
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between the morals of individuals and society. He advocates 
a kind of dualistic system. 

On the side of the individual, Niebuhr says that 
Christianity teaches unselfishness, losing one's self, dis¬ 
interested love and examining oneself constantly for signs 
of corruption and pride. It enjoins duty, love and reason, 
and stresses good conduct. 

On the side of society, he recognizes that society 
pursues justice. This justice is self-assertive and may 
be enforced by coercion or even force. To temper justice 
we must have moral goodwill. Justice tries to achieve 
equal opportunity for all and says one cannot infringe on 
one's neighbor. It stresses the ego which is a more 
powerful force than altruism. 

How does this apply to the 30,000 millionaires? If 
the city attempted to coerce or force them through law 
without including all taxpayers, the law would be declared 
unconstitutional. Coffin's proposal as it stands would 
affect only the very rich and the very poor. 

Further, there is grave danger of paternalism spring¬ 
ing up on the side of the givers. On the side of the poor, 
a variety of reactions from gratitude to cynicism could be 
expected. Sometimes the poor resent compassion being shown 
them. 

Niebuhr would continue the argument, saying that all 
is not lost. The line between society and the individual 
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is often blurre is often blurred. A rational morality 

siderations might arise containing impulses of both 
egoistic and altruistic elements. He would advocate 
looking for Aristotle's Golden Mean. He would concentrate 
on reason. Yes, we might have conflict, that is to be 
expected; but, if we move toward a rational solution, it 
is still the best way. 

He would emphasize that we can only fully achieve our 
ideals in the spiritual realm, not the physical; therefore, 
compromise is necessary. He might ask, do we give to the 
poor to help them or to help our spiritual journey? 

What could be a middle ground? The utilitarian aspect 
is important. As we balance our spiritual beliefs with our 
realization of society's necessary behavior, we could still 
find a solution to New York City's homeless people that 
would be realistic and idealistic. 

It is unrealistic to think that a whole group of 
millionaires could act unselfishly. We are asking them for 
a sacrifice with no immediate or long-term reward, except a 
spiritual one. They will pour $40,000 "down the drain" for 
what? So that they might be more perfect? But is this 
realistic? Have we the right to ask another to sacrifice 
what we will not be sacrificing? In the past every effort 
to move from the disinterested gift of an individual to a 
group effort has failed. Niebuhr quotes the Blacks in 
America, the rules of Fascism in Italy, and the community 
in Russia that Tolstoy tried to set up. All failed. 
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Selfishness in a community is inevitable. One answer—the 
individual might withdraw from the community, but he is in 
danger of political irresponsibility. 

A possible outcome is, if just one of our millionaires 
decided to give the money and rehabilitate one apartment 
building, he might demonstrate the good of the program. In 
this way he, and we, would keep our illusion that the col¬ 
lective life can achieve justice while at the same time not 
fall into fanaticism. If we bring reason and hope and 
faith to our solution, Niebuhr says we might accomplish our 
goal before reason destroys it. Both the millionaire and 
the few homeless who would occupy the one building might 
grow so much in Christian grace that they would help 
others. 

Niebuhr was very much concerned that we realize the 
dangers of tyranny and anarchy. We must walk the road of 
discriminate judgment between a central organizing power 
and the vacuum of power. He also warned that we must not 
identify historical growth with moral progress. But he 
recognized that love and brotherhood are primary to our 
existence. Coffin would wholeheartedly agree with these 
ideas. He especially uses them in the sermon of March 23, 
1986. 

Niebuhr would also point out that historic justice, 
even on its highest level, contains elements of contradic¬ 
tion and so could not achieve the perfection we seek. Once 
again we are reminded that we should not seek absolutes but 
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use discriminate judgment. 

We are therefore in a perpetual state of attempting to 
choose the prudent alternative. While we do not want more 
nuclear weapons, we would be foolish to lower our weapons 
supply below tb^ Russians—our only rival in this arms 
race. Niebuhr would advocate a balance between the two 
nations based on negotiation and agreements which has been 
recently partly put into practice. Recent events in Russia 
give us great hope of reaching international understanding. 

The issue between Niebuhr and Coffin on war and peace 
is not clear. Niebuhr drew away from pacifism as has been 
noted. Coffin has recently become chairman of SANE/FREEZE, 
a group dedicated to the elimination of nuclear weapons. 
While the SANE/FREEZE position is not necessarily pacifist, 
it leans that way. As Christians, we are always involved 
in a struggle between war and peace, justice and love. We 
need to remember that concentrated power can lead to 
injustice, while diffused power makes a way for justice to 
emerge. 

When we hear Coffin, we can see Niebuhr in the back¬ 
ground with his hand on Coffin's shoulder helping him in 
his decisions and pronouncements, providing the vocabulary 
by which Coffin deals with these issues. 
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CHAPTER 3 

Some Further Comments 

In examining the sermons for Biblical content, I am 
disappointed in the paucity of materials used. Although 
all sermons are based on Scripture, as noted before, the 
passages are all from either eighth century prophets or the 
gospels plus 1 Corinthians 13. In examining seven other 
sermons of Coffin's from the same period, I find the 
pattern the same except for two minor references, one to 
Romans 13 and one to 2 Timothy. 

Out of nineteen sermons one would expect to find a 
wider coverage of Biblical passages. Certainly there is 
much in the earlier history of the Jews, the later 
epistles. Acts, and other passages that Coffin could have 
used with benefit to give a more balanced presentation of 
Scripture. 

Also, except for the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
Coffin uses no parabolic material. There is little from 
the beatitudes, very little from the great passages in 
John, and nothing about prayer or meditation. 

While a good many important ethical issues are covered 
in the sermons, there are many issues either mentioned only 
briefly, usually only once, or omitted altogether. 

Although AIDS was an important issue in 1986, Coffin only 
mentions it when an AIDS victim died, in Sermon 10, "To 
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Receive a Child." However, he does say that the previous 
January they had a special service for AIDS victims. This 
apparently was not a Sunday service. The help for AIDS 
victims at Riverside Church is well known. 

Other ethical issues omitted include little mention 
of the liberation theology movement coming out of Latin 
America or of process theology. He does not mention sanc¬ 
tuary churches, although Riverside Church is one. Also 
omitted are such issues as child abuse, homosexuality, 
lesbianism, inclusive language, feminism, minority groups, 
and the problems of one-parent child raising. But many of 
these issues are taken up in the life of Riverside Church. 

The problem of the American Indian is mentioned a few 
times; the farm problem is ignored, as is capital punish¬ 
ment and drugs. Obviously, the farm problem would not be 
a major interest to a New York City congregation. In 
defense of Coffin, a preacher cannot address problems 
outside the major interests of his congregation. Usually 
these problems may be dealt with at different times than 
Sunday morning sermons. Coffin is not an evangelist and 
does not stress personal salvation. 

His big emphases are on peace, justice, love, caring 
and sharing. In these issues he follows Niebuhr. Appar¬ 
ently the opportunity for speaking about women clergy did 
not arise during this period. He is very concerned about 
the homeless and the hungry, and he leans toward a social¬ 
ism that would offend some. 
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On the more positive side, while Coffin does not follow 
the lectionary, he does observe the main church festivals, 
Christmas, Easter and Pentecost—and he does include 
children in a very special way. His style is informal and 
almost conversational at times. He does not hesitate to 
lash out against hypocrisy or the blindness President 
Reagan seems to exhibit so often. He is global in outlook, 
not provincial in the least. While he is a patriotic 
American, he would lean towards more global friendliness 
and support for the United Nations at a time when so many 
have almost forgotten that organization. It was not until 
1988 that President Reagan agreed to pay back dues 
United States. 

While he reflects the teachings of Reinhold Niebuhr 
and others. Coffin thinks through his own ideas on the 
issues of today. His sermon topics are timely and, if I 
had been in his congregation, I would go away feeling that 
I had been exposed to new ideas, new thoughts, and a wider 
view of what it means to be a Christian in this perplexing 
time. I would have gained courage to speak out against 
nuclear war and injustice, and I would have developed a 
more caring, sensitive attitude towards those with whom 
I came in contact. 

Coffin shows us that we can accept ourselves, that we 
are worthy of being remembered by others, and that our 
potential is only bounded by our own negative feeling. 

Coffin's wide reading in all sorts of literature adds 
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a great deal of insight into his thoughts. In the twelve 
sermons I counted thirty-nine different authors which are 
listed in the appendix. An examination of the list will 
prove how far afield he is willing to go to get his mate¬ 
rial. He quotes from Rabbinic sayings, from Greek 
philosophers, from Middle Age authors, from the Reforma¬ 
tion, and from contemporary authors. With the use of 
humor, he makes important points not soon to be forgotten. 
One example from Sermon 11, "What the Lord Requires of Us," 
tells of a Jewish antique dealer who wished to sell a lamp 
like Aladdin's to a customer. Being skeptical, she asked 
why, if the lamp really granted wishes, did the dealer wish 
to sell it. He replied, "What good is it to me? My daugh¬ 
ter is married and my son calls me once a week." So life 
did not require anything more! 

Coffin concludes the sermon of October 19 with these 

words which sum up his faith: 

We see ourselves not walking alone with our Lord 
but with all the peoples of the world, whom we 
now view as fellow walkers, not as those who fell 
in behind, and all are marching to Zion, to the 
mountain of God, where—can anyone doubt it—God 
will cause the nations to beat their swords into 
plowshares and return to the people the peace 
that only God could give and no nation had the 
right to take away. 

While my fellow members of Riverside Church 
contend with God's supernatural grace, they will 
achingly long to do justice, to love tenderly, 
and to walk humbly with their God. That's why I 
love Riverside Church. 1 


Coffin, "What the Lord Requires," 6. 
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List of Authors Used by Coffin 
or in the Paper 


Name Sermon Number 

Abe, Masao 5 
Baker, Russell 10 
Berdyaev, Nickolai A. 2 
Brouwer, Arie 8 
Brueggemann, Walter 11 
Bryant, Wm. Cullen 6 
Davis, Ossie 3 
Dickinson, Emily 2 
Driver, Tom 5 
Eisenhower, Dwight D. 9 
Fosdick, Harry Emerson 3 
Hassidic saying 4 
James, William 11 
McCullers, Carson 4 
Markham, Edward 6 
Meng, Wang 5 
Monyihan, Senator 2 
Mumford, Lewis 2 
Muste, A. J. 10 
Nouwen, Henri 2 
Orwell, George 9 
Palme, Olaf 4 
Rabbinic saying 9 
Rambo 2 
Reagan, Ronald 2 
Saint Benedict 8 
Saint Francis 12 
Seifert, Harvey 4 
Shakespeare, William 8 
Steindle-Rast, David 4 
Stevenson, Adlai 9 
Tallyrand-Perigord, Chas. 10 
Voltaire, Frangois 8 
Warren, Robert Penn 4 
Watts, Isaac 4 
Whitehead, Alfred North 2 
Wiesel, Elie 4 
Wilder, Thornton 7 
Wray, James 2 
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